THE    GREAT   TUDORS
Gloomy and depressed, he hung about Dieppe, and eventu-
ally made up his mind to return to his native Scotland.
The diplomatic but unwilling toleration which, from
political expediency, the Regent had been exercising towards
the Scottish Protestants, possibly misled Knox as to the state
of affairs which he would find on his return. But if he
expected to find religious toleration he was rudely awakened;
for he arrived in Edinburgh in the month of May, just when
the Regent had bared her teeth and struck her first savage
blow. Finding himself a rebel and an outlaw, he hurriedly
made his way to Dundee, one of the strongholds of the
Protestant cause.
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Whatever resentful memories may have lingered with the
Protestant nobles regarding Knox's inexplicable departure
from Scotland in July 1556, his return was hailed with exult-
ant jubilation. His peculiar gifts and capacities were now
most urgently needed, and whatever was past was forgotten
and forgiven. Once again, as in 1555, he stepped, as by
natural right, into the place of leadership. But from now
until the end of his days there was never any further sugges-
tion of cowardice or defection. Just as the conditions of the
St. Andrew's crisis had called forth from him unsuspected
forces, so now the fierce and threatening atmosphere of
battle, the stirring tension of armed forces awaiting the clash
of desperate conflict, the final disappearance of any further
possibility of compromise or postponement, and the grim
inevitability of a struggle to the death, purged Knox of
nervous vacillation and hardened him to adamant resolu-
tion. The storm had broken about his head. From the
situation in which he found himself, there was now no
retreat. Caught up into the maelstrom of a warfare from
which there could be no discharge, he was confirmed in an
indomitable purposefulness.
In this transformation of character there is presented to us
no odd or obscure psychology. His back, this time, was to
the wall, and the man who formerly had never been wholly
master of his nerves, now reacted to a tremendous urgency
and turned in wrath upon his foes. He became the genius,
the spirit, the incarnation of the Protestant cause. More
clamant and commanding than any trumpet call became his
raice. Wrapping about him the sombre mantle of the
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